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this author's purpose it admirably sufficed. The
literature of the titter had arrived. Thenceforth all
who had acted, dared or believed, which is to say
the great figures of almost every age, were to be
neither heroes nor even villains, but only faintly
amusing.

But it took some years after the tornado had
passed for the ruck of the heroes of Post-War to
emerge from their various vantage points into the
full light of day and of publicity. I remember
walking over soon after the war from my parents*
house in Gloucestershire to have tea with John
Drinkwater at Far Oakridge. "Siegfried Sassoon,"
he could then say, "is the only person I know who
would really like to see a Red Revolution." But as
Post-War conventions loomed larger, Sassoon would
not be left long in this solitary pre-eminence. Indeed
I should expect that he must have vacated the position
as it began to become populous. He is not a person,
I should say, who would tolerate inferior company.
It pleased me much, when he visited us some years
later, to see him, against the ranked shelves of the
library, in riding breeches. I admire Bassoon's
writings very greatly. He has written a book of
poems and a couple of prose works of the first
quality. But he is a poet who has also been both a
soldier and a hunting man, and it occurs to me that
my taste for his writings is probably sharpened by
my lifelong weakness for those who have lived in
more worlds than one. . . . It was some years after
the tornado had passed before the ruck of the heroes
of Post-War emerged from their various vantage-
points. Nor were the innumerable cultivators, after